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Memorabilia. : 





E Summer number (the Coronation 

number) of the Journal of the Society for 
Army Historical Research begins with giving 
us a more than usually pleasing portrait of 
His Majesty King George VI. An article 
on the King’s ‘ Ancient Royal Bodyguards, 
Horse and Foot,’ by Capt. H. Oakes-Jones, 
F.8.A., sets out the organisation and equip- 
ment of these with large reference to Hollar’s 
engravings of the coronation procession of 
Charles II and Yeats’s drawings, engraved 
by Cummins, of the coronation procession of 
James II. The first of these is reproduced in 
full; the second sufficiently to show its mili- 
tary features and the central groups surround- 
ing King and Queen; quotations also from 
contemporary descriptions are given. The 
Rev, P, Sumner, F.S.A., has a paper on the 
Military Pictures and Prints at Windsor 
Castle, and another on the Regimental 
Accounts for Clothing and Equipment of the 
Ist Royal Dragoons, 1764 to 1782. A writer 
who calls himself ‘‘ Peter’s Finger ’’ has an 
amusing but distinctly cautionary article, 
‘History as She is Wrote,’ giving examples 
of “ writing up ’’ of military incidents sadly 
out of accordance with truth, the principal 
example being Fitzgerald’s decisive charge at 
Seetabuldee in the Mahratta War of 1817-19, 
which more than one historian has described 
most inaccurately, representing it, for one 
thing, as an instance of ‘‘ devoted and gen- 
erous disobedience,’’ whereas, according to an 
active participant in the charge, it was 
carried out in obedience to Brigadier Scott’s 
express orders. Dr, J. M. Bulloch has sound 
(and we trust they will prove effective) words 
to say on the importance, for the preserva- 
tion of regimental traditions, of the Regi- 
mental Museum and its correct custodianship, 








a matter in which the Society, with its 
Museums Committee and its Journal, has 
clearly a good part to play. 


[% the first May number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes M. Louis Gillet, a very sym- 
pathetic observer of English thought and 
character, has an article on A. E. Housman, 
which should interest and satisfy Housman’s 
admirers. It begins with an _ enthusiastic 
passage analysing the massive beauty and 
accounting for the instant English accept- 
ance of the ‘ Epitaph on an Army of Mer- 
cenaries’ which appeared in The Times in 
1916. M. Gillet tells us that Kipling often 
spoke to him of those two stanzas as the finest 
of any that had been written on the war. 
He says much what we have all said and 
thought about the strangeness in Housman of 
the combination of poet (and a poet of singu- 
lar quality) and scholar and recluse. Writ- 
ing of Housman’s fierce devotion to perfec- 
tion, he makes an amusing but rather 
enlightening comparison. Scholars of Hous- 
man’s supreme quality, in virtue of the 
rigour and delicacy of their scholarly con- 
science, he says, 
remplissaient une fonction comparable a celle 
de ces maitres 4 penser, qui furent les auteurs 
de la Logique de Port-Royal.  C’étaient des 
Messieurs, comme on disait de Nicole ou de 
Singlin. 

Housman as one of ‘‘ ces Messieurs’’ is an 
idea to make one smile; if they had known 
one another there would, one imagines, have 
been some mutual scorn of the other’s occupa- 
tions. None the less, some real affinity may 
be perceived between them, 


[HE Coronation number of the Connoisseur 

begins with Mr. Roy Bishop’s article on 
Portraits of Royal Children at Windsor. The 
photographs most attractive are the Gains- 
borough portraits of George III’s children, 
especially Princess Elizabeth, and yet more 
the Dobson portrait of James, Duke of York, 
later James II, when a boy. ‘“* Sentimental,”’ 
‘‘ wistful’ are words the writer uses of this 
delightful figure, and with some truth; but 
the painter had evidently special feeling for 
what he conceived to be properly royal, and 
has made of his sitter emphatically a King’s 
son. ‘ The King’s Ships,’ by Mr. Cecil King, 
with its lavish illustration bears witness to 
the national feeling for pageantry of the sea 
from generation to generation. The most 
exuberant pageant is the ‘Departure of 
Henry VIII for the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, 1520,’ attributed to Holbein. ‘ English 
Coronation Chairs,’ by Mr. L. B. Coventry; 
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‘The Robes of the Order of the Garter,’ by 
Mr. J. L. Nevinson; Mr, Charles R. Beard’s 
first instalment of ‘ Armours of the King’s 
Champion’; and Mr. FE. Alfred Jones’s 
‘Gold and Silver Plate in the Royal Col- 


lections’ make up an excellent group of 
papers on the engrossing subject of this 
month, 


(UR correspondent Mr. C. L’Estrange 

Ewen sends us a_ pleasant brochure 
entitled ‘A Criticism of the Tempest Wreck 
Scene.’ Naval officers of former days and of 
our own day too, have extolled the knowledge 
of seamanship displayed in ‘ The Tempest’ 
(‘‘ popularly accepted as the work of the 
Stratford-upon-Avon actor, although it is to 
be feared with small reason ’’), but we have 
here an attempt to show how mistaken are 
their praises. Certainly there is something 
to consider. There is the too small size of the 
ship (she has but one topmast, and directions 
given from the deck can reach both the men 
at the mainmast and the steersman aft) ; there 
is the master’s having no mate (he gives his 
orders to the bo’s’n); and the master’s unex- 
plained disappearance from command in a 
moment of extreme danger; the failure, also, 
to make any alteration in the course, though 
that was of more urgency than the lowering 
of the topmast—a measure which, in the cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Ewen pronounces to be hope- 
lessly bad. After several other criticisms of 
detail, and having in view over a thousand 
marine passages Bie contemporary drama 
and poetry, the wreck scene in ‘ The Tempest ’ 
is pronounced to be made up of commonplaces 
—the literary whim of the day favouring dia- 
logue interlarded with phrases culled from 
technical text-books. 


WORD must be said in ‘N and Q’ of 

the new fortunes of the house in Vigo 
Street, London, W.1 which so long, under 
John Lane and his successors, housed The 
Bodley Head. The old firm, as we all know, 
has moved to Bloomsbury, to ampler quarters, 
and their former place has now been taken 
by Mr. Bertram Rota—removing to it from 
Old Burlington Street—under whom it will be 
known as Bodley House. In his Catalogue 
No. 50 Mr. Rota gives a short account of the 
building, with a picture on the cover. 


E were interested by some remarks in 
Petrel’s ‘ Notes by the Way’ in the 
Bookseller of May 5 about the success of book- 
sellers with ‘‘ Coronation ’’ books. Early 
April, Petrel tells us, was not too kind to 








London booksellers, his own experience con. 
firming the rumours to that effect. He has 
only one window for book display, which was 
filled during the weeks in question with books 
about the royal family and books about Lon. 
don such as visitors might be expected to 
wish for. There was, after this attempt at 
special attraction, a 25 per cent. fall in cash 
sales. After giving the window so furnished a 
fair trial, all these special books were taken 
out, and a general display substituted. On 
the day this was done, the passers-by — who 
had indeed passed by before—once more 
gathered in knots in front of the window, and 
the sales became, and have remained, normal, 
What is the reason of this? The shop in 
question, we are given to understand, depends 
very largely on passing trade, and is a one- 
window shop; Petrel is of opinion that “‘large 
feature displays ’’ are, for such a shop, “ no 


good.’’ He does not attempt to conjecture the 
reason. Perhaps it is that the ‘“‘ large fea- 
ture’’ is too easily seen, and, thereby, 
awakens no stirring of curiosity. It can be 


on the instant accepted or rejected; and, 
human nature being what it is, anything 
thrust upon it, without there being present 
already some want or interest, will probably, 
on the first impulse, meet rejection. All the 
more so, naturally, if the passer-by encounters 
the same ‘‘ large feature ”’ at the same time in 
several directions; the prompting to say 
“No” gets stronger with exercise. Petrel 
goes on to declare that ‘‘ you can’t make a 
book sell by advertisement ’’ ; you can speed it 
up if it has started, but, by advertisement, you 
cannot start it selling. This, it would seem, 
is again to be referred to the common first 
inclination of the human mind—supposing it 
in the circumstances to be blank, bare of wish 
or want—to say No rather than Yes. Especi- 
ally if it is obviously the other fellow’s interest 
which makes him want you to say Yes. 


MESSRS. Longmans, Green and Co. an- 

nounce for May 24, a book by Canon Peter 
Green entitled ‘ The Problem of Art’ which 
should be of considerable interest to more 
people than artists and critics. Here is cer- 
tainly a problem at which people have been 
hammering for a long time, a twin problem, 
one may think, with that of the use of leisure 
which is attracting more and more attention. 
Canon Green, we are told, regards art as ‘‘ the 
important factor in the training of the 
emotional side of man’s nature.’’ Perhaps he 
will be found to have something also to say 
of it as a form of play and a means of ex- 
hilaration. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ON THE TRACK OF THE 
BASKERVILLES. 


{ADER the title ‘Some Sixteenth Century 
Family Problems and Their Solution ’— 
appearing in the Genealogical Quarterly for 

arch and June in the present year—I have 
dealt in particular with the identity of two 
persons, in order to establish the precise rela- 
tionship subsisting between them. 

The Birst is John Maynard and the second 
is Agnes, Lady Saunders, second wife and 
widow of Sir Edward Saunders, who was 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench in the 
reigns of Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, 
iol Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer in the 
latter reign from January, 1558/9, until his 
death in 1576, 

John Maynard is shown to have been the 
son of Thomas Maynard of London, mercer, 
who was himself the son of John Maynard of 
Stoke Damorell (now Devonport), Co. Devon, 
gentleman. 

The said Thomas Maynard was born in or 
about 1482, was admitted to the Freedom of 
the Mercers’ Company of London in 1503, and 
died in 1515, his will, dated 3 May 1515 — 
wherein his chief concern would appear to 
have been the benefit of his own and other 
Christian souls—being proved in the same 
month by Agnes Maynard, his relict and 
joint-executor. 

Our John Maynard — the son of the above 
Thomas Maynard, doubtless by the said Agnes 
his wife—was born in or about 1506, was ad- 
mitted to the like Freedom in 1527, became 
Sheriff of London in 1552 and died in 1557, 
his will dated 5 Nov. 1557 (wherein he de- 
scribed himself as ‘‘ John Maynarde of Pop- 
lar, Co. Middlesex, Esquire ’’) being proved 
in the P.C.C. on 23 Nov. 1557. He was buried 
within the chancel of Stepney Church on 12 
Noy. 1557, as recorded in Machyn’s Diary 
(published by the Camden Society) at p. 157. 
His wife Elyanor, one of the seven children 
of Sir Brian Tuke of Layer Marney, Co. 
Essex, Treasurer of King Henry VIII's 
Chamber, survived him, and her will, dated 
17 March 1558/9, was proved in the P.C.C. 
on 13 June 1559, 

These Maynards will be found touched 
upon by Miss C. Demain-Saunders in her 








admirable fifty-page article ‘ The Early May- 
nards of Devon and St. Albans,’ published in 
the Genealogists’ Magazine for December 1934, 
(which received signal praise in ‘ N. and Q.’ a 
week or two later), Thomas Maynard at 
p. 594, and his son John Maynard, the 
Sheriff, at pp. 594, 596, 598 and 603. 

So much for these Maynards. Let us now 
turn to Agnes Maynard, relict of Thomas 
Maynard. That she did not tarry overlong as 
his widow is quite clear, though I cannot state 
the precise year of her re-marriage. Her second 
husband was John Hussey, the second son of 
Thomas Hussey of Shapwick, Co. Dorset (who 
died in the eighteenth year of King Henry 
VIIL., i.e. in or about 1527) by Elizabeth née 
Baskerville or Baskervile, daughter of Hum- 
phrey Baskerville or Baskervile, his wife; the 
said Humphrey being described in John 
Hutchins’s ‘History of Dorset,’ Vol. ii. 
(1803) at p. 517, as ‘‘ of Co. Hereford, 
Esquire.”’ 

The sole issue of such second marriage with 
John Hussey (who, predeceasing his father, 
died in or before 1527 and was buried at 
Bicester, Co, Oxon.) was Agnes née Hussey. 

Agnes née Hussey—as I have shewn in my 
said article—married four times; her first 
marriage (as I have therein ventured, for 
reasons therein given, to suggest) having taken 
place in or about 1543. Her fourth marriage 
—her marriage to Sir Edward Saunders— 
took place after 11 Oct. 1563, when Sir 
Edward lost his first wife by death. Sir 
Edward’s will, dated 10 Nov, 1576, was proved 
at London in the P.C.C. on 13 Dec. 1576. 
Agnes née Hussey, his second wife, survived 
him, and her will, dated 27 Aug. 1588, was 
proved at London in the P.C.C. on 9 Nov. 
1588, away back in the year which witnessed 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

We have now seen that the said Agnes, Lady 
Saunders, half-sister of John Maynard the 
Sheriff of London in 1552, was, on the side of 
her father, a great-granddaughter of a 
Humphrey Baskerville, described by John 
Hutchins as aforesaid as of Co. Hereford, 

From this let me return to the above- 
mentioned article on ‘The Early Maynards 
of Devon and St. Albans ’ by Miss C, Demain- 
Saunders, for its reference, at p. 631, to ‘‘ The 
Maynards of Fulham,”’ who are there stated 
to ‘‘ claim descent from the Maynards of 
Sherford ’? in Brixton, near Plymouth, Co. 
Devon. 

Reference to the pedigree of the Maynards 
of Fulham in ‘ Middlesex Pedigrees, as Col- 
lected by Richard Mundy in Harleian MS. 
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No. 1551,’ Harleian Society’s Publications; 
Vol. Ixv. (1914) at p. 121, will show at once 
that a ‘‘ William Maynard of Fulham 
and London,’ therein mentioned, married 
‘“ Angell, second daughter and coheire of 
Humffrey Baskervile of London, Alderman.”’ 

Confusion would appear to have arisen in 
the minds of some owing to a belief that the 
two above-named persons bearing the same 
name of Humphrey (or Humffrey) Baskerville 
(or Baskervile) were one and the same person. 
This they most certainly were not, and I am 
anxious to place and leave on record what I 
am satisfied are the true facts; one of which 
is—and I state it at once—that the said Angell 
née Baskervile was not born earlier than about 
1542 or 1543 at the earliest and was not 
married until after 15 Oct, 1572. 

Now, there were several Humphreys in the 
Baskerville or Baskervile family—there were 
at least five—so that it behoves one to walk 
with care. 

But, by piecing together the Pedigree of 
‘ Baskervyle of Erdesley ’ (now Eardisley), 
Co, Hereford, given in Harleian MS. 1140, 
folio 18 (preserved in the British Museum), 
the pedigree of Baskervill given in Harleian 
MS. 1140, folio 75 (likewise there preserved), 
and the pedigree of Baskervile (given in a 
pedigree of Owen) in ‘The Visitation of 
Shropshire: taken in 1623,’ Part ii, Har- 
leian Society’s Publications Vol. xxix. (1889), 
at p. 387, and adding thereto other evidence 
which | will specify, the facts become clear. 

Sir John Baskervile of Erdesley, Lord 
of Combe in 33 King Henry VI. (i.e. in or 
about 1455), by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Touchet Lord Audley, had issue :— 

(1) Sir James Baskervile of Erdesley, living 
in 1465 and 1499, who married Sibil, daughter 
of Sir Walter Devereux, Lord Ferrers of 
Chartley, by whom he had issue to whom I 
will presently recur ; 

(2) John Baskervile of Wootton, Co, Here- 
ford, who married Elinore daughter and heir 
of Thomas Holcott of Wootton aforesaid ; 

(3) Humfry Baskervile, called in the said 
MS. 1140, folio 18, ‘3 filius,” or third son, 
but called in the said MS. 1140, folio 75, ‘‘4 
sonne,”’ or fourth son (such folio 75 giving as 
third son a Henry Baskervile, married to 
—— née Rodon). 

Recalling that Humphrey Baskerville, 
great-grandfather of our Agnes née Hussey 
(Lady Saunders) was described by John 
Hutchins (op. cit.) as ‘‘ of Co. Hereford, 


Esquire,’’ I have no doubt whatsoever that he | 


was Humfry Baskervile, the third (or fourth) 


—— 


| son of the said Sir John Baskervile of Erdes. 
ley, who was Lord of Combe in 1455 as already 
stated, by Elizabeth née Touchet, his said 
wife. 

That he migrated to Dorset seems equally 
obvious from what follows. For he is clearly 
the testator to whom I will immediately 
refer, and who was beyond question the great. 
grandfather of Agnes née Hussey, Lady 
Saunders. 

This Humphrey Baskervile in his will, 
dated 7 July 1506, described himself as 
‘“‘ Humfray Baskervile, gent, of the parish of 
the blessed Trinitie in Wareham, Co. Dorset,” 
desired burial ‘‘ in the Chancell of oure lady 
churche in Wareham forsaid,’’ left legacies 
to (inter alios) ‘‘ Kateryne, my wif,”’ and “ to 
John Thomas and Edmund the sonnes of 
Thomas Husee [i.e., per Hutchins’ ‘ History 
of Dorset,’ Vol. i., 1796, at pp. 50-51, Hussey] 
the yonger and Elizabeth his wif my daugh- 
ter,’’ and appointed ‘‘ the forsaid Elizabeth 
Husee [i.e. Hussey] my daughter” sole 
executor. Such will was proved in the P.C.C, 
on 15 Sept. 1506, and is referred to by 
Hutchins, ibidem, 

His widow, Kateryne Baskervile must, I 
think, have been the testatrix of that name 
who in her will, dated 20 June 1513, described 
herself as ‘‘ Katherina Baskerfelde de Ware- 
ham in Com. Dors, vidua,’’ and desired burial 
in the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, in 
Wareham aforesaid. Such will was proved 
in the P.C.C. on 23 March 1513/14. (She 
appointed as her executor ‘‘ John Gerarde my 
son,’’ and, in my opinion, she had, prior to 
her marriage with the said Humphrey Basker- 
vile, been the wife of John Gerrard of Long- 
hide insula Purbeck who was living in 1494: 
for whom reference may be made to the pedi- 
gree of Gerrard in ‘The Visitation of Co. 
Dorset, Taken in 1623,’ appearing in the 
Harleian Society’s Publications, Vol. xx., 
1885, at p. 45.) 

Having thus dealt with Humfry Baskervile, 
the third (or fourth) son of Sir John Basker- 
vile of Erdesley, Co. Hereford, Lord of Combe 
in 1455, and of Elizabeth née Touchet his wife, 
let me now recur to the first son of that 
marriage, namely the Sir James Baskervile of 
Erdesley who was living in 1465 and 1499. 

This Sir James Baskervile by his wife Sibil 
née Devereux aforesaid had issue (inter 
alios) :— 





Sir Walter Baskervile, who was living in 
1480 and 1507 and who, by his first wife Ann, 
daughter of Morgan ap Jenkin ap Philip of 
Pennycooed, had issue (inter alios) :— 
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Sir James Baskervile, described in Harl. 
MS. 1140 folio 18 as ‘‘ of Hardeston, Co. 
Hereford,’ and described in Harl. MS. 1140 
folio 75 as ‘‘of Erdesley,’? who, by his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir of John Abrey- 
ton alias Braynton of Stretton, Co. Hereford, 
had issue (inter altos) :— 

(a) John Baskervile of Herdesley (sic), 
second son, who married Elizabeth, daughter 
and heir of Richard Hergest of Shensted, Co. 
Hereford, by whom he had issue (inter alios) 
Humfry Baskervile who married Elizabeth, 
fourth daughter of John Scudamore described 
in Harleian MS. 1140, folio 37, as of Hams 
Lacy, Co, Hereford, by whom he had issue 
(inter alios) John Baskervile, his eldest son, 
who married Ann née Southwell, of Co. Nor- 
folk, by whom he had issue Humfry Basker- 
vile of Erdesley aforesaid, who married a 
daughter of Sir Thomas Conningsby. 

Thus are shown the second and third of the 
five persons named Humphrey Baskervile; 
now comes the fourth of the five. 

(b) Humfry Baskervile, fifth son, who be- 
came a mercer, Alderman of London, and 
Sheriff of London in 1561-2 (for whom refer- 
ence may be made to Mr. A. H. Beaven’s 
‘Aldermen of the City of London’ Vol. i., 
p. 54, and Vol. ii., 1913, at pp. 172, 173). 
This Humfry Baskervile married twice. 
His first wife was Elionore daughter and 
heiress of John Agwilliam of Lambedor, Co. 
Radnor, by whom he had issue shown in the 
above-mentioned Harleian MS. 1140, folios 18 
and 75, namely, John Baskervile and Ann 
wife of William Haward of Poustell (or 
Potwall). He married secondly Joan alias 
Jane, daughter of Humfry Pakington, of 
london, merchant. (See the Pedigree of 
Baskervile, s.v, ‘Owen’ in ‘ The Visitation 
of Shropshire, Taken in 1623,’ Part II, Har- 
leian Society’s Publications, Vol. xxix., 1889, 
at p. 387, and the Pedigree of Pakington in 
‘The Visitation of Co, Worcester 1569 with 
other Pedigrees relating to that County from 
Richard Mundy’s Collection,’ arleian 
Society’s Publications, Vol. xxvii., 1888, at 
pp. 101, sqq. 

his second marriage is clearly that of 
“Hum Baskerfield and Jane Paginton ”’ (sic) 
which took place at the Church of St. Michael 
Bassishaw, London, in 1541. (The curious 
spelling ‘‘ Baskerfield ” finds practical repeti- 
tion, years later, in the entry of baptism in the 
Registers of St. Pancras, Soper Lane, Lon- 
don,’ Harleian Society’s Publications, Vol. 
xliv., 1914, at p. 134, under date 6 April 1562 
of “Robart son of Mr. Rychard Malory, 





Alderman, marcer [sic] . . . Godmother, mys- 
teris —— Basketfyld [sic], wyffe of Mr. Hum- 
frye Baskerfeld [sic], then Sheryffe of 
London.’’) 

To the issue of this second marriage I will 
recur in a moment. For I must first pause 
to record that the said Humfry Baskervile, 
the Sheriff of 1561-2, died in February, 1564 
(see Beaven, op. cit., vol i., p. 54) and that 
his will, dated 1 Sept., 1563 (‘‘ Humfrey 
Baskerfield, Citizen and Alderman of 
London,’”’ mentioning inter alios, ‘‘ Jane my 
wief,’’ was proved in the P.C.C. on 14 Mar., 
1563/4. 

I must pause further to record that there- 
after—under marriage licence dated 18 June, 
1564, recorded in Foster’s ‘ London Marriage 
Licences,’ col. 424—his widow, the said Joan 
alias Jane married secondly Sir Lionel 
Duckett, for whom reference may be made to 
‘The Visitation of London in 1568,’ Har- 
leian Society’s Publications, vol. i., 1869, at 
p. 7, as also to ‘The Visitation of Shrop- 
shire: Taken in 1623,’ Part ii., Harleian 
Society’s Publications, vol. xxix., 1889, at 
p. 387. The said Sir Lionel Duckett was 
Lord Mayor of London in 1572-3, and was 
partner of Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder 
of the Royal Exchange. (See Beaven, op. cit. 
vol. ii., 1913, at pp. 172, 173). 

Sir Lionel Duckett’s will, dated 3 Sept., 
1585, was proved in the P.C.C. on 20 Feb., 
1587. 

His widow, on 26 Mar., 1588, as ‘‘ Ladie 
Jane Duckett,’’ subscribed £50 ‘‘ towards the 
Defence of this Country at the time of the 
Spanish Armada 1588,’’ as recorded in the 
Genealogical Quarterly for December, 1936, 
s.v. ‘Berkshire ’;—and her will (‘‘ Dame 
Jane Duckett ’’) dated 8 Sept., 1589, was 
proved in the P.C.C. on 4 Feb., 1589/90. 

For the issue of the second marriage of 
Humfry Baskervile, the Sheriff of 1561-2, with 
Joan or Jane Pakington, reference may be 
made both to their respective wills and to 
‘The Visitation of Shropshire, Taken in 
1623,’ Part ii., Harleian Society’s Publica- 
tions, vol, xxix., 1889, at p. 387. 

Such issue included a son, Humfry Basker- 
vile—the fifth of the five of that name to whom 
I said that I would refer, though, oddly 
enough, he is not shown in the said ‘ Visita- 
tion of Shropshire ’—a son, Richard Basker- 
vile, and several daughters including Angell 
or Angelica and Sara, all four of whom were 
appointed by their father to be joint execu- 
tors of his will, though minors at the time 
and described as still ‘‘younge and not of 
yeres of discretion.’”” The said daughters, 
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further, were clearly still unmarried, All 
four were still minors on 14 Mar., 1563/4, 
when their father’s will was proved by others. 
The daughters were, moreover, still unmarried 
on 15 Oct., 1572, when a further probate of 
their father’s will was granted (in the P.C.C. : 
Probate Act Book, 1572) to ‘“ Humfry Angel 
and Sara Baskervile his children and 
executors.” 

This Angel or Angelica Baskervile is the 
daughter with whom we are here more immedi- 
ately concerned, and from what I have 
already stated, she clearly remained 
unmarried until after 15 Oct., 1572. 

That she married ‘‘ William Maynard of 
Fulham and London ”’ is shown in the above- 
mentioned ‘ Middlesex Pedigrees, as Collected 
by Richard Mundy,’ Harleian Society’s Pub- 
lications, vol. Ixy. (1914), at p. 121. In the 
above-mentioned ‘ Visitation of Shropshire : 
Taken in 1623,’ Part ii., Harleian Society’s 
Publications, vol. xxix. (1889), at p. 387, he 
is called simply ‘‘ William Maynard of 
London.”’ 

The question then arises: Who was he? 
And I think I can supply the answer. 

From what I have already stated, it will 
have been seen that Angel cannot have been 
born before about 1542 or 1543 at the earliest, 
and that she cannot have married before 1572. 
In the above-mentioned ‘ Middlesex Pedigrees, 
as Collected by Richard Mundy,’ Harleian 
Society’s Publications, vol. xv, (1914) at p. 
121, he is stated to have been the son of ‘‘“——- 
Maynard of Fulham in Com, Midlesex and 
of London’’ by ‘“‘ Dorothey, daughter of 
Thomas Goddard of Ogborne in Com, Wilts,’’ 
for whom reference may be made to the pedi- 
gree of ‘‘ Goddard,’’ appearing in ‘ The Visi- 
tations of Hampshire, 1530, 1575 and 
1622-54,’ Harleian Society’s Publications, vol. 
Ixiv, (1913) at p. 167. This “ May- 
nard of Fulham in Com. Midlesex and of 
London ’’ is, in my opinion, the ‘ Will: 
Maynard, Citizen and Mercer of London,” 
who, according to the J. P.M. for London, pub- 
lished by the British Record Society, at p. 44, 
‘* ob, 30 April 1566’; the 7.P.M. in connec- 
tion with him having been taken at the Guild- 
hall on 26 Oct., 1566, it being therein stated 
that ‘‘ William Maynard is his son and heir, 
aged 23 years and more.’’ This is further 
borne out by the fact that administration of 
the goods of ‘‘ William Maynard, Senior, of 
Fulham, Co. Middlesex, Esquire,’’ was 
granted in the P.C.C. on 16 June, 1566, to 
** William Maynard, Junior.”’ 





The position thus seems to become clear. | 





William Maynard, Junior, born in or about 


1542, marries, after 15 Oct., 1572, Angell or: 


Angelica née Baskervile, born no earlier at 
any rate than 1542 or 1543, daughter of the 
then late Humphrey Baskervile, Alderman 
and Sheriff of London. She was a great- 
great-great-granddaughter of Sir James Bas. 
kervile of Erdesley, aforesaid, who was living 
in 1465 and 1499, and whose younger brother, 
Humfry Baskervile, was, as already indic. 
cated, great-grandfather of Agnes née Hussey, 
the second wife and widow of Sir Edward 
Saunders as aforesaid, 

Thus—in the track of the Baskervilles—the 
said Angell or Angelica née Baskervile was 
third cousin once removed of the said Agnes 
née Hussey, Lady Saunders. ' 


L. G. H. Horron-Smiru. 


A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
‘N.E.D.” (Mill). 


(See ante pp. 24, 60, 96, 133, 165, 201, 
236, 281, 314). 


Localizer—not given. Tennyson called 
Mrs, Montagu Butler “‘ a wretched localizer ” 
because she questioned his view that Homer's 
localities were imaginary ; ‘ Tennyson and his 
Friends,’ 216. 

Loath: unwilling. The examples given are 
all predicative, and of persons. Keats’s use 
in ‘ Endymion,’ ii. 626, would seem to be 
unique: “‘he bade a loth farewell To these 
founts Protean.”’ 

Loathe: to be offensive. Chapman has 
a quite absolute use not illustrated. ‘Byron's 
Trag.,’ LV. ii. 228, ‘‘ where medicines loathe, 
it irks men to be heal’d,’”’ ubi turpis est 
medicina, 

Lock. See MII. Another example of the 
use in cudgel play is Jonson, ‘ The Case is 
Altered,’ II. iv., ‘‘ I gathered upon him thus 
. . . for the double lock, and took it single 
on the head.” 

Log. Chapman, Od. ix. 422, uses for the 
Cyclops’s cave-stone, ‘‘a log so vast,’ 
Aidov o8pipor. 

Looked: having an aspect, is limited as 
‘‘ preceded by a defining adjective.’’ Hey- 
wood, ‘ Hierarchie,’ 553, has “an old hag, 
habited and lookt as the Poets describe the 
Eumenides.’’ = 

Loomy—not given. Darley, ‘ Nepenthe, 
‘the storm With his wide-swaying loomy 
arm Weaves his mournful tapestry.” 

Lord. See MII. Blake, ‘ Contemplation, 
‘lord of thyself, thou then art lord of all”; 
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and Southey, ‘ Madoc,’ xvii., ‘‘ even now lord 
of himself, by faith in God, and love to man, 
subdues the feeling of this hour,’’ are of some 
interest to compare with the entries in 
MII. Shenstone’s ‘‘ lord of my time,’’ Elegy 
xxi, is a good phrase. ‘The Knight of 
Malta,’ V. i., ‘‘ Lord of thyself, now, soldier, 
and ever !’’ the speaker addresses himself. 

Lose to (a person), 1710. Earlier—Chap- 
man, Od, xi. 129, ‘‘ his laid-up anger for the 
eye His lov’d sonne lost to thee.”’ 

Lour. A quasi-transitive use quoted only 
from Wisley occurs in Prof, Wilson’s ‘Homer 
and his Translators,’ vi. ad init., ‘‘ Achilles 
whose wrath lowers calamity.’’ 

Love. The only specimen given of a com- 
bination meaning an action done for love 
is the general “‘love-deed.’’ Ditchfield, 
‘Country Folk,’ 15, ‘‘they immediately 
ofiered to give him a ‘ love-hawl,’ if he would 
provide the seed corn and some bread and 
cheese and beer for the ploughmen.”’ 

Lowing: that lows, as cattle do. No trans- 
ferred use is given. Falconer, ‘ The Ship- 
wreck,’ 644, ‘* the fleecy train Join the deep 
chorus of the lowing plain.’’ Wordsworth, 
‘On the Power of Sound,’ xiii., ‘‘ Nor 
hushed be service from the lowing mead.”’ 

Lucanist: historian in verse—not given. 
E. Guilpin, ‘Skialetheia,’ so describes 
Daniel, just as Drayton said he was censured 
for being ‘‘ too much historian in verse.”’ 

Lurking: hiding-place—not given. Chap- 
man’s ‘Caesar and Pompey,’ III. ii. 11, 
the roaring ox ‘‘ made the secret lurkings of 
the god To answer, echo-like.’’ 

Iustring (1875, of metallurgy). Much 
earlier Hurley, in Pearch iii. 40, has a non- 
technical use, ‘‘ Aught less than power divine 
might hope in vain, The dewy lustrings of 
thine eye to feign.” 

Luther (vb.)—not given. Fuller, ‘Worthies’ 
(1840) iii. 324, on John of Salisbury, ‘‘ How 
doth our author Luther it (before Luther) 
against their errors and vices.”’ 

Lycanthropy. Driver is quoted for the 
modern extension to that form of insanity 
in which the patient imagines himself any 
animal, The reference is to Nebuchadnezzar, 
and he may have remembered Jeremy Taylor 
to Evelyn, Aug. 29, 1657, ‘‘ So Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s soul [was alive and did not under- 
stand] when he had his lycanthropy.’’ 

Lyre (vb.)—not given. Hardy, ‘Coll. 
Poems ’ (1928) 596, ‘‘ A woman lyred here In 
the evenfall,”’ i.e., played on a harpsichord. 

Tyre (sb. fig.) 1683. Earlier, and in the 
sense of lyric poet—Randolph, ‘ A Congratu- 








latory to Ben Jonson,’ ‘‘ As Ovid, Virgil, and 
the Latin lyre That is so like thee, asin” 

Lyric (vb.) is quoted from Tom Brown, 
a. 1704, and E. Ward, 1711. But Ward may 
be the blessed inventor, see ‘London Spy ‘ 
(1927) 78, ‘‘ he began with an audible voice 
to lyric it over to a psalm tune.”’ 

Lyrical. The phrase, ‘ lyrical cry,’’ is 
perhaps worth record. It seems due to 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘On Translating Homer,’ 
‘“ When there comes in poetry what I may 
call the lyrical cry, this transfigures every- 
thing, makes everything grand.” 

G. G. Loane. 
(To be continued), 


ALLUSIONS IN BYRON’S LETTERS 
(See ante p. 14). 


Sources Founp, 





M* previous lists of allusions hitherto 

untraced were compiled from the ‘ Letters 
and Journals’ of Byron edited by R. E. 
Prothero, with some reference to the ‘ Corres- 
pondence, chiefly with Lady Melbourne, Mr. 
Hobhouse, the Hon, Douglas Kinnaird, and 
P. B. Shelley,’ edited by John Murray. The 
following list is drawn from the ‘ Correspond- 
ence’ alone. A set of queries will complete 
the examination of the letters. 

(1) “ ‘villanous company’”’ (July 29, 
1810). From ‘1 Henry IV,’ III., iii., 11. 

(2) ‘‘in the words of Dawes, ‘I have things 
in store.’’’ (Aug. 16, 1810). See Nov. 9, 
1820: ‘‘ As Scrope [Davies] used to say, ‘I 
have things in store.’’’ ‘‘ Dawes”’ is hence 
a misreading of ‘‘ Davies.”’ 

(3) ‘ ‘ What has the learned world said to 
your Paradoxes? | hope you did not forget 
the importance of Monogamy.’ ”’ (Aug. 16, 
1810). ‘‘‘ the learned world said nothing at 
all to my paradoxes, nothing at all, Sir’”’ 
(Feb. 24, 1817). From Goldsmith, ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ Ch. xx (slightly misquoted). 

(4) ‘‘ ‘ The Dove would peck the Estridge ’ ”’ 
(Nov. 26, 1810). From ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ HI, xiii, 197. 

(5) ‘“‘* almost as quickly as he conquered 
Spain’”’ (Oct. 13, 1811). From Pope, 
‘Satires and Epistles of Horace Imitated,’ 
Satire I, 132. 

(6) ‘‘ ‘ the yoke is easy, and the burthen is 
light,’ to use one of my scriptural phrases.”’ 
(Sept. 13, 1812). From Matthew xi, 30. 

(7) ‘ like the Governor of Tilbury Fort, . . . 
the Countess is resolved ’’ (Sept. 18, 1812). See 
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Sheridan, 
play) : 
Gov. 


‘The Critic,’ Il, ii (the inner 


The father softens—but the 


governor 
Is fixed! [Exit 

(8) ‘‘ by ‘ Shrewsbury clock’ ’’ (Nov. 6, 
1812). From ‘I Henry IV,’ V, iv, 151. 

(9) ‘‘ ‘ even-handed justice’? i» (Nov. 27, 
1812). From ‘ Macbeth,’ I, vii, 10. 

(10) “‘ ‘ on the wings of the wind’” (Dec. 
21, 1812), From 2 Samuel xxii, 11; or Psalm 
xviii, 10. 

(11) “‘ civil buffeting.’ ’ (Dec. 27, 1812). 
From ‘1 Henry IV,’ II, iv, 397. 

(12) ‘‘‘ Virtue, my dear Lady Blarney, 
virtue,’ etc. etc.; see the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field.’ ’’ (Jan. 4, 1813). From ch xi, Miss 
Skeggs speaks: ‘‘ Virtue my dear Lady Blar- 
ney, is worth any price; but where is that to 
be found ?”’ 

(13) ‘‘ ‘ Resist the devil, and he will flee 
from you ’ ; says some pious person ’’ (Feb. 28, 
1813). From the Epistle of James, iv, 7. 

(14) “‘And then for mine obligingly 

mistakes 
The first lampoon Sir 
[makes ].’ ”’ 
(April 5, 1813). From Pope, 
Arbuthnot,’ 278¢80. 
(15) “* ‘My greatest comfort is, that now, 
My Dubbolt fortune is so low, 
That either it must quickly end— 
Or turn about again and mend.’ 
You will pardon a quotation from Hudibras ”’ 
(May 24, 1813). From Part II, Canto I, 
39-42 : 
His onely Solace was, That now 
His dog-bolt Fortune was so low. 

(16) ‘‘ this circuitous specimen of Bobadil 
jealousy.”’ (Oct. 14, 1813). ‘‘ Bobadil ” is a 
mistake for ‘‘ Kitely,’’ the reference being to 
Jonson’s ‘ Every Man in His Humour.’ 

(17) “(to continue Archer’s speech with the 
variation of one word) ‘’tis a cursed fort- 
night's piece of work, and there’s an end’ ” 
(Oct. 21, 1813). From Farquhar, ‘ The 
Beaux’ Stratagem,’ V, iv: ‘“‘’Tis a cursed 
night’s work, and so I leave you to make your 
best on’t.”’ 

(18) ‘‘ like Corporal Trim, ‘ to wink and 
hold out mine iron’ ’’ (Oct. 23, 1813; quoted 
again on April 22, 1820). From ‘ Henry V,’ 
II, i, 8, ‘‘ Trim ”’ being an error for ‘‘ Nym.”’ 

(19) ‘‘ the ‘damnable faces’ (as Hamlet 
says).’’ (April 25, 1814). ‘ Hamlet,’ ITI, ii, 
263 


Will or Bubo 
‘ Epistle to Dr. 


(20) “* as somebody says—I hope not lago— 





‘ I think you know I love you well.’” (May 
16, 1814). See ‘ Othello,’ II, iii, 316, and id 
ii, 115, 

(21) ‘‘ ‘ May he be damned, like the Glutton 
—a whoreson Achitophel. ’” (March 3, 1815), 
From “2 Henry IV ’ I, ii, 39 and 41. 

(22) ‘‘‘ I do the state some service.’ ’’ (Dee, 
19, 1816). From ‘Othello’ V, ii, 339, with 
tense altered, 

(23) “ There’s a story for you ‘ Beck’!” 
(Hobhouse). (Dec. 19, 1816), Compare: “ if 
you will put me ‘ in a phrenzy, [ will never 


call you Beck again’ ”’ (Murray). (May 15, 
1819, in ‘ Letters and Journals’). The quota. 
tion is from ‘ The Rivals,’ I, ii, and II, i, 


with ‘‘ Beck”? substituted for “ Jack.” The 
alteration must be deliberate, not a mistake; 
but why are both Hobhouse and Mur ray called 
‘* Beck ’’ ? 

(24) ‘‘ the ‘ happy few.’ ’’ (Feb, 24, 1817), 
From ‘ ie onry V,’ IV, iii, 60. 

(25) *‘ ‘ now Gregoey, remember thy swash- 
ing blow’ ”’ vr 24, 1817). From ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ I, i, 70. 

(26) ‘ he is a little too fond of ‘ high- lived 
company,’ Shakespeare, and the ‘ musical 
glasses.’ ”’ (April “s 1817). See ‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield ’ Ch. ‘“The two ladies... 
would talk of atthine but high life, and high- 
lived company ; with other fashionable topics, 
such as pictures, taste, Shakespear, and the 
musical glasses.’’ See ‘also Ch. x. 

(er) “SS “the ‘lengthening chain.’ ” 


(April 
14, 1817). From Goldsmith, 
10 


‘The Traveller,’ 


(28) ‘‘ I... have crossed the ‘ 
as well as the ‘ lazy Scheldt ’ ”’ (April 22, 
1817). From ‘The Traveller,’ 12: “Or by 
the lazy. Scheld or wandering Po.” 

(29) “ ‘no, not for Venice’ ’’ (April 24, 


winding Po,’ 


1818). From ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ VI, 
i, 230. 

(30) “I. ‘have sworn an oath’ ”’ (April 
24, 1818). From ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ 
III, iii, 5. 

(31) ‘“‘ ‘I’m not in the vein’’’ (May 27, 
1818). From ‘ Richard III,’ IV, ii, 122. 


(32) ‘‘‘ can anything good come out of 
Nazareth?’ (Nov. 23, 1818). From John 
i., 46 (slightly misquoted). 

(33) ‘‘‘ I say ditto to Miss Boyce.’ ”’ (Jan. 
26, 1819). See Sept.-Oct. 30, 1815 (in ‘ Letters 
and Journals’) ‘‘ to the whole of your letter 
‘I say ditto to Mr. Burke,’ as the Bristol can- 
didate cried by way of  electioneering 
harangue’’ ; and footnote. 

(34) ‘‘her confidante, 


‘in white linen’ ” 
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(July 30, 1819). From ‘ The Critic,’ II, i: 
“Pnter Tilburina stark mad in white satin, 
and her confidant stark mad in white linen.”’ 

(35) ‘‘ Il Conte Guiccioli . . . gave us (like 
Mr, Croaker in the ‘ Good-Natured Man‘ 
‘4 mutual choice.’’’ (Nov. 20, 1819). See 
Es 

Leontine. You have alleged that a mutual 
choice was the first requisite in matrimonial 


happiness. 

Croaker. Well, and you have both of you a 
mutual choice. She has her choice—to marry 
you or lose half her fortune; and you have your 
choice—to marry her, or pack out of doors 
without any fortune at all. 


(36) ‘‘ it would not have pleased me to find 
on my own return from transportation my 
best friends in Newgate . . . but I will say 
no more, all reflections being quite Nugatory 
on the occasion.’’ (March 3, 1820). Byron’s 
pun conceals a reference to Beau Clincher’s 
exclamation, in  Farquhar’s ‘ Constant 
Couple,’ V, ii: ‘‘ How melancholy are New- 
gate reflections !’’ (See Nov. 9, 1820, in ‘ Let- 
ters and Journals’; also Feb. 21, 1820: ‘‘All 
reflections on his present case and place are 
30 Nugatory ’’). 

(37) ‘‘ we could have better spared not only 
a ‘better man,’ but the ‘ best of men.’” 
(March 3, 1820). See ‘2 Henry IV,’ V, iv, 
104, and ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ II, ii, 131 
and III, vii, 27, 

(38) “the ‘little Nightingale’ ’’ (Pope). 
(March 29, 1820). ‘‘ His voice in common 
conversation was so naturally musical, that I 
remember honest Tom Southerne used always 
to call him The little nightingale’? (Orrery, 
Remarks, 2nd. ed. 1752, p. 145). 

(39) ‘‘ you may keep back the rest of the 
trash till I have shaped the new Sooterkin ”’ 
(Marino Faliero ’), (July 6, 1820). 
“Sooterkin : An imaginary kind of afterbirth 
(evidently in animal shape] formerly attri- 
buted to Dutch women” (O.E.D.). It is 
mentioned by Cleveland, Butler, Swift and 
others. Pope first applied the term to liter- 
ary compositions. 

(40) ‘‘‘ some taken and some left,’ like the 
‘foolish virgins’ (or some other parable) in 
the Evangelist ’’ (Sept. 21, 1820). The quota- 
tion is from Luke xvii, 34-36. The parable 
of the Wise Virgins is in Matthew xxv. 

(41) ‘‘ ‘greatly daring dine’’’ (Nov. 9, 
1820). From Pope, ‘The Dunciad,’ iv. 
a “ Judicious drank, and greatly-daring 

in'd.”’ 

(42) “‘ If I am of age let me have my 





fortin.’ ’’ (March 9, 1821). From Goldsmith, 
‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ IT, ii. 

(43) ‘“‘ take ‘ Folly as it flies’ ’’ (Dec, 14, 
1822). From Pope, ‘ Essay on Man,’ Epistle 
i. 13: ‘‘ shoot Folly as it flies.’’’ Compare 
Scott, Introduction to ‘ The Monastery,’ 1820: 
“the satirist levels at some well-known or 
fashionable absurdity; or, in the dramatic 
phrase, ‘ shoots folly as it flies.’ ’’ 


R. G. Howarru. 
The University of Sydney. 


ILLIAM SHARP AND JAMES 
FITTLER.—About two years ago 1 
caused the tablet to the memory of William 
Sharp, in Chiswick churchyard, to be cleaned, 
lettering re-cut, and put in order. 

I have now traced the memorial to James 
Fittler in the same graveyard, and have taken 
the same course. I annex copies of the 
inscriptions. The vault of Philip de 
Loutherbourg is in fair order: the lettering 
needs attention. The vault inscriptions of 
Lord Macartney are in sad condition. 

TO 

THE MEMORY OF 
WILLIAM SHARP ESQ 
HISTORICAL ENGRAVER 

MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF VIENNA 
AND OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUNICH 

DIED JULY 25TH 1824, 

AGED 74 YEARS. 


SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
JAMES FITTLER ESQ 
MARINE ENGRAVER 
TO HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE THE THIRD 
AND A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF LONDON 
WHOSE MORTAL REMAINS 
ARE DEPOSITED IN THIS VAULT 
OBIIT. DEC. 2ND 1835. AETAT 79 YEARS. 
REQUIESCANT IN PACE. 
L. E. X. 


I. IN THE OLD CEMETERY, MEL- 
BOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA.— 
Witt1amM ParKER, 22nd December 1845, 
aged 42, a native of Oxford, late of the Royal 
Engineers Department, Launceston, V.D.L. 
In death all worldly sorrows end, 
In death the friendless find a friend; 
In death the weary seek repose, 
And are removed from human woes. 
Also Joun Makepeace, 5th May 1870, aged 64. 
Gloria in Excelsis Deo. Sacred to the 
memory of Prerer Matruew, who died Ist 
August 1876, aged 67 years; Banrpara, his 
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beloved wife, who died 8th February 1848, 
aged 36 years; Barnarp and Ricuarp, twins, 
died December 1847, aged 9 months; Patrick, 
died 20th January 1854, aged 15 years. 
Requiescant in pace. 

CATHERINE MarzeTTE, mother of Maria 
Louisa, wife of Robert Parrison, died Febru- 
ary 1869, aged 73 years. 

Tuomas FREepERICK Marzetre, November, 
1852, aged 56. 

In affectionate remembrance of Exiza, wife 
of James Marsu, formerly of Swanage, 
County Dorset, England, 8 May 1851, aged 46. 
Also James Marsa, 16th Novr. 1876, aged 75, 


formerly of Swanage, County Dorset, 
England. 

GrorGE Martin June, 1848, aged 46. 
Also his son James Joun Martin, 29th 


November 1869, aged 27. 

An iron monument made at Dow and Co.’s 
P.P. Foundry.—James Martin, 2 April 
1851, 54 years; and his wife Harriet, 28 
June 1860, 58 years, 

An infant son of David and Sarah Markx- 
WELL, 22 November 1853. 

Now my cries shall cease to grieve thee, 

Now my trembling heart finds rest; 

Kinder arms than thine receive me, 

Softer pillow than thy breast. 

Henry Warp, son of Henry Ward Mason, 
South Yarra, an infant, 18th Jany. 1853. 

Captain Henry Martinson, aged 65 years 
[no date]. 

Erected by George Maycer, of the Mitre 
Tavern, Bank Place, Collins Street West, 
to his father, who died 6 February 1854, 
a native of Wells, Somersetshire, England. 

... Widow Captain Donald McArtuur 
of the 2nd Royal Battalion, 12th June, 1840, 
aged 63. 

Davip CHarTerIs McArtuur, Superintend- 
ent of the Bank of Australasia, 16th Novr. 
1887, aged 79 years. CaRro.LiIne his wife, 27th 
January 1890, 81 years. 


Js. 1Ws 
4. A BOOK-IDIOT.’’ — There is a pleasant 


modern illustration of Acts xxvi, 24 
(‘‘ Much learning doth make thee mad ’’) in 
Wu Yung’s ‘ Flight of an Empress ’ (Faber, 
1937, p. 61). The author, a well-educated 
local magistrate in China, kept his head dur- 
ing the Boxer rising by recalling historical 
precedents: ‘‘my friends and relatives came 
from Pekin and stamped on the ground in 
rage, and called me a Book-Idiot.”’ 


FAWCETT. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 





YCIDAS AND LYCAEUS.—To repeat 4 
commonplace to all readers of ‘ Lycidas,’ 
the lost hero of Milton’s elegy was a beloved 
friend of the shepherds. He was by implica. 
tion one who would have driven away the 
“grim Wolf’? whose “ privy paw/ Daily 
devours apace.”’ Again by implication he 
would have saved the perishing sheep and 
dispelled the ‘‘ rank mist’ then destroying 
them. In poetry, only the sun dispels the 
mist, and later alr wh is directly compared 
to the sun, which, after sinking beneath the 
waves, ‘‘ Flames in the forehead of the mor. 
ing sky.”’ 

During the generation of Milton’s elegy 
there was known in England in ‘ Pansebeia,’ 
by Alexander Ross, (first edition, 1653) a 
Lycaeus highly suggestive of this Lycidas, He 
was the sun, the friend of sheep and shep- 
herds, and the foe of wolves. To quote Ross's 
description (third edition, p. 521): 

The Sun ... was the god of shepherds, and 
driver away of Wolves; therefore called 
Lycaeus ... the Sun by his heat and light isa 
friend to shepherds and their flocks, who by 
his presence drives wolves, and other wild beasts 
into their dens. 

Is ‘‘ Lycidas ’? Milton’s poetic transforma. 
tion of * Lycaeus’’? It will be recollected 


| that ‘ Lycidas’ was published fifteen years 


earlier than Ross’s ‘ Pansebeia.’ 


Grant MoCottey. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., U.S.A. 


7OLK-SPEECH : ‘‘ OLD-FASHIONED.”— 

I have been struck by a quaint use of 
this word which ] have only known within 
the last ten years or so. I once thought it 
a peculiarity of the woman from whom I 
first heard it, but it is clearly not an u- 
common expression and not altogether con- 
fined to the least educated. Apparently it 
is only used with ‘‘ look’’:; ‘‘ She looked at 
me very old-fashioned’’; and means not 
exactly ‘‘in displeasure,’ but ‘“ seriously,” 
considering whether to be displeased or not. 
As one hears it used it has rather a pretty 
effect. The implication that the old-fashioned 
are the critical ones is amusing too, 


M. U. H. &. 
[ MBRELLA IN COFFIN. — A curious 


instruction in the will of Miss Alice 
Mercy Cox, of Pembridge Place. Bayswater, 
directed that her umbrella, marked with her 
initials, should be placed in her coffin. This 
is surely a circumstance worthy of being re 
corded in ‘N,. and Q.’ 
H. Askew. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





XVII-CENTURY MURDER TRIAL IN 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS: FRANCIS 
TYTON. — Whilst working on some papers 
belonging to the Wittewronge family of Hert- 
fordshire, | came across a fragment of a letter 
describing a trial of a peer for murder in 
the House of Lords. The last two pages of 
the letter only remain, the first remaining 
page being a copy of one of the closing speeches 
of counsel, discoursing on the right of a peer 
to be tried by his equals. The last page of 
the letter reads as follows: 


He was found not guilty by all the Lds. of 
murder. The Commission was delivered as soon 
as my Lord comes in, having bowed to the Chair 
of State & being sate, by the Clerk, kneeling, 
then Sir Thomas Fanshaw takes it from my 
Lord kneeling and reads it, after the Serjeant 
has proclaymed silence, with the mace upon his 
shoulder. 

There were His Matie., ye Queen, his high- 
nesse, ye Dutchesse, the Duke of Monmouth, 
the Dutchesse of Portsmouth, & an _ infinite 
number of psons of quality that gave 20li. for 
a place and some gave 10li. I made shift to get 
in for nothing, when the Lds. were going in 
that were the triers, I slipt in among their 
gentlemen and past ye souldjers. I think it 
was the finest shew that ever I shall see again 
and as much worth the seeing as can be. My 
Ld. Finch became his Chair of State very well. 

The letter was written and signed by 
Francis Tyton, a bookseller who carried on 
business at the sign of the Three Daggers 
in Fleet Street. 

Can any reader suggest or name the trial 
to which the letter refers and is anything 
further known about Francis Tyton. 


J. H. Bussy. 


Furthur Bowers, Harpenden. 


CKNEY DIALECT ON ST. HELENA.— 
Some of the islanders still use w for w. 
This is said to be a survival from emigrants 
from London after the Great Fire (Church 
Times, 30 Apr., p. 534). Further informa- 
tion desired. 
J. ARDAGH. 


POGRAPHICAL ENGRAVINGS BY 
* ROCK.—I have a number of steel engrav- 
ings on cards inscribed ‘‘ Rock & Co, Sc. 
London.’’ Three of Chesham Bois Church, 


Chesham Church, and Bury Hill, Chesham, 
Bucks, 1770 (the residence of Coulson Skot- 
towe, Esq.), are numbered respectively 354, 
357 and 356. 








Is anything known of Rock and Co.? Does 
the date 1770, in the case of the Bury Hill 
print, date the whole series? The serial 
number seems to indicate some hundreds of 
similar prints. The three mentioned bear 
considerable resemblance in style to the 
engraved headings of note-paper, some of 
which were views of country seats, and others 
humorous seaside incidents in which goat- 
carriages and crinolines figure. 

It would be interesting to know from what 
originals the landscapes were engraved, Bur 
Hill, Chesham, records an old house cee | 
has long been destroyed. 

P. D. Munpy. 


OYS’ GAME: ‘ COBB-ON.’’—I should be 

' very grateful if any reader could 
supply me with information on an outdoor 
boys’ game called ‘‘ cobb-on,’’ or could direct 
me to a book containing a description of it. 
It was played by placing one stone on top of 
another, and endeavouring to dislodge the 
top one by throwing a third stone at it. The 
successful boy then had to retrieve his stone 
and run to “ home’”’ before being caught by 
the leader, or before the ‘‘ cob ’’ stone could 
be replaced. This game may be known by 
different names in various parts of the coun- 


try—‘‘duckstone’’ being a_ possible alter- 
native. W. J. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Borough Librarian. 
Ilford. 


RANE FAMILY.—Can any reader kindly 
supply information regarding the Drane 

family who lived at Rise Hall, Akenham, 
near Ipswich, in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century ? 

Three of its members have memorials in 
Akenham churchyard, viz., 

Ann, wife of Edward Drane, d, 11 Jan., 
1806, aged eighty-one. 

Edward Drane, d. 
eighty-two. 

Elizabeth, wife of John Laws, late of New 
Place, Ipswich, and daughter of Edward and 
Ann Drake, d. 6 June, 1817, aged seventy. 


8S. H. Scorr. 


TRATFORD ALFRED EYRE.—In 1832- 
1854, a surgeon, Stratford Alfred Eyre, 
lived in Fitzroy Street, London. He was for- 
merly assistant-surgeon in the Army, 13th 
Foot. Retired 1830. Could any of his des- 
cendants (if such exist) give the names of his 
parents to 


18 Oct., 1808, aged 


ANNESLEY HEywoop. 
c/o Society of Australian Genealogists, 91, 
Phillip Street, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 
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D AVID BROWN, LANDSCAPE 
PAINTER.—Information is sought as to 

this artist. I have a beautiful oil-painting 

bearing his signature, dated 1888 (or 1883). 

The painting depicts a pastoral scene by the 


River Mole with the North Downs in the 
background. Probably he lived in the 
Dorking district. 
R. L. EAaGte. 
NTHONY RODNEY AND THE 


BUCKERIDGE FAMILY.—I should be 
interested to know of any connection between 
Anthony Rodney, killed 1705 in a duel, ahd 
ancestor of the celebrated Admiral, and 
Anthony Rodney, died at Ware, Herts, 1734, 
son of Seaborne Buckeridge and Sarah his 
wife, who, after his death in 1701, married 
Joseph Pimber, who was a cousin of John 
Pierrepont, founder of Lacton School, Here- 
ford, 

Seaborne Buckeridge was born 10 Nov., 
1659, a son of Edmund and Frideswith, 
daughter of Richard Seaborne of Hereford. 
Until recently I thought Seaborne Bucker- 
idge’s wife (Sarah) was a daughter of John 
Pierrepont (died 1711), 

A, SrepHens Dyer. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington, Middlesex. 


iy RITER’”’ IN THE XVII CENT. 
What constitutes a “‘ writer’’ in the 
following cases from my local family records? 
William Hall, of St. Andrew's parish, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, writer (scribe) occurs 
April, 1670, and in July, 1670. 
Edward Arrowsmith, of All Saints’ parish, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, writer, occurs June, 1670. 
I have other records of these persons. Hall 
does not give any profession, but Arrowsmith 
styles himself ‘* gent ’? in May, 1671. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


‘* MOBACCONIST.’’—Here are two records 
of the trade of tobacconist : 

Samuel Cuffley, of Bywell St. Andrew, 
Northumberland, tobacconist, and Mary 
Pescod, widow—Marriage bond or licence 
dated at Durham, 22 Sept., 1673. At present 
unknown where married. 

Henry Wood, of the city of Durham, tobac- 
conist—Bondsman in a Marriage bond dated 
8 June, 1674. 

What is the earliest record of the trade ? 


J. W. Fawcett. 
OLBORN BARS.—Why so named, in the 


plural? Is it because when the houses 
known as Middle Row existed there were two 





bars, or barriers, one on either side of Middle 
Row ? H. W. U 
[| Wheatley, ‘London Past and Present’ men. 
tions that the appearance of the Bars can he 
gathered from Hogarth’s ‘Seven Stages of 
Cruelty... The Bars formed in Holborn the 


boundary of the liberties of the City of Lon. 
don. } 


OINS WITH A HOLE IN THE CENTRE, 
—In The Times (Feb. 8, 1937) is a letter 
saying that an Edward VIII coin has been 
issued in one of our West African Colonies, 
and on the picture-page there is an illustra. 
tion of it. hi is round, with what looks like q 
circular hole in the middle. What is the 
idea of this hole? Is it to enable the natives 
to string coins together so that they may 
be more easily carried ? 

I remember some years ago seeing a Chinese 
coin in the museum attached to the Public 
Library at Brighton, which had a round hole 
in the middle, but the coin was square, in 
size about 2 inches each way, and so covering 
an area of about 4 square inches. One was 
inclined to attach to it some mystical signif- 
cance. There was a descriptive label beside 
it, but at this distance of time I do not recol- 
lect what it said. The coin was, I think, of 
an early Chinese date, 


H. W. U. 
LCOCK ; PRICE (PEIRCE): HACKETT, 
—In ‘History of British Ghosts’ 


(author, P. W. Serjeant), at p. 140, a story 
is told from Thomas Allcock (or Alcock), who 
was secretary to ‘‘ Dr. Jeremiah Connor, 
Bishop of Down.’’ I think the reference must 
be to Jeremy Taylor who was Bishop of Down 
and Connor 1661-1667. 

Is anything known of this Thomas Alcock, 
and of Edward Price (or Peirce), who was a 
servant there? 

Where can I find a Life of Thomas Hackett, 
Bishop of Down and Connor in 1672 and 
deprived in 1694? 


E. M. Fox. 
ATERNAL ANCESTORS OF MRS. 
BROWNING.—Wanted, some _particu- 


lars—not biographical, but genealogical, that 
is, names and dates—of the maternal ancestors 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Particulars 
copied from published work are not wanted; 
original matter desired. 


x. Yh 
NCESTORS OF THE BLIND 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL, HENRY 


FAWCETT.—Can any reader furnish a ee 
gree of this man, or give names and dates 
of his ancestors? xX. Y. Z. 
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“pIRE A QUATRE EPINGLES.’’—May I 
begin by saying I know what the sense 
of the saying above is. We express it by say- 
ing ‘‘ dressed up to the nines,’’ “‘ neat as a 
new pin.”’ What I want to know is the 
literal meaning of the words. From what is 
the comparison taken ? IcNoraMus. 
OMAS A KEMPIS: BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
—Has anyone put together a complete 
bibliography of the ‘ De Imitatione Christi ’ 
—including translations into the chief Euro- 
pean languages ? Cc. E. i. 


OURCES WANTED.—The following quota- 
tions and references occur in various 
eighteenth-century critical treatises on Shake- 
speare. I should be very much obliged for any 
assistance in tracing them to their sources. 

1. “In angusto inclusae cupiditates sine exitu 

se-ipsas strangulant.”” (Seneca). 

Whereabouts in Seneca is this to be found? 
2, “Qu’en ses plus beaux habits l’Aurore au 

teint vermeil 

Annonce & l’univers le retour du soleil, 

Et que devant son char, ses legéres suivantes 

Ouvrent de l’orient les portes éclatantes; 

Depuis que ma bergere a quitté ces beaux 

yeux.” (Segrais). 

Le ciel n’a plus ni jour ni clarté pour mes 

yeux.” 

In which poem of Segrais does this occur? 
The peevish contempt of the good 

lady in the Guardian, smarting in the 

anguish of a burn, for her son’s intrusion 
of Mr. Locke’s doctrine to prove that there 
is no heat in fire.” 

To what is the reference here? Presumably 
the Guardian is the periodical, not Garrick’s 
play of that name. 

4. “For a short time indeed he enjoyed the 
gale of popular applause and flourished, in 
words of a kindred genius, ‘like an oak 
that pours awhile its green branches to the 
sun, but is soon enfolded in the skirts of a 
storm and clothed on high in mist.’ ” 

The reference is to Shakespeare; but who 
is the “kindred genius” whose words are 
cited; and where are the words to be found? 

5. “They mingle not mid deep-felt sighs and 

groans 

Descriptions gay or quaint comparisons, 

No flowery, far-fetched thoughts their 

scenes admit; 

Ill suits conceit with passion, woe with wit. 

Here Passion prompts each short, expressive 

speech; 

Or silence paints what words can never 

reach.” J.w 


T am inclined to think that the initials J. W. 
may stand for “ Joseph Warton,” since the 
quotation occurs in an essay by him, but I have 
not been able to trace the lines in any of his 


= F. T. W. 


Replies. 
FLOODS IN ENGLAND. 
(clxxii, 228, 267). 


N account of a somewhat singular case 
of loss by flood occurs in John Harri- 

ott’s ‘ Struggles through Life, Exemplified in 
. . . Various Travels and Adventures in 
Europe, Asia, Africa,; and America. . . ’ 
(third ed., London: Longmans, 1815), ii. 
7-103. In May, 1781, Harriott bought a 
‘“ sunken island ”’ in a river near Rochford, 
in Essex. This island, of between two and 
three hundred acres in extent, was covered by 
water at half-tide. Harriott built a dyke 
about it and so prevented the overflowing of 
the island. He cultivated, with more or less 
success, the land thus exposed, until his 
earthen sea-wall was overflowed by an excep- 
tionally high tide, on Feb, 2, 1791. This 
turned the interior of the island into a kind 
of lagoon, Harriott repaired the dyke, but 
found himself unable to continue in posses- 
sion of his reclaimed land. Accordingly, in 
May, 1793, he sailed for America, whence he 
returned in 1795, to found the Thames Police 
and to become one of the first magistrates 
dealing with crimes committed on the river. 
Harriott’s renovated dyke, it may be said, 
was standing in 1807; and the enclosure, 
according to him, was then producing wheat 
as good as any grown in Essex. Harriott’s 
account of his battle with the sea is, in gen- 
eral, not badly told; and some passages have 
real vigour and vividness. 

To this book, I may add a pamphlet which 
I have not seen. It is ‘A Sermon on the 
Holmfirth Flood, with an Account of the 
Awful Disaster.’ The author of the sermon 
was the Rev. J. Fawcett; it was printed at 
London and Brighton in 1852. Holmfirth is 
not, of course, like Rochford, in the Fens; it 
is in the West Riding of Yorkshire, near 
Huddersfield. 

Rosert 8. Forsytue. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 


MISSING SKINNER MS. (clxxii. 317). 

—Three volumes of John Skinner’s manu- 
scripts, splendidly bound, in full purple 
morocco, are lying on my desk as I write: 
they are, one volume titled ‘ Sketches in 
Wales,’ and two volumes titled ‘ Camalo- 
dunum Restauratum’: the latter two are 





dated, by included letters to Sir Richard 
| Hoare, 1815 and 1816, and are undoubtedly 
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the papers asked about in the query. All 
three volumes are in the possession of, and 
are the hereditary property of, Miss K. G. 
Boyle, of Southbourne, whose grandfather, 
W. R. A. Boyle, married John Skinner’s 
daughter Anna. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


IDDLE POLES (clxxii. 318).—The word 
‘* riddell ’? has been in common use since 
the Middle Ages, as an alternative to 
“* coster,’’ to describe the poles about an altar 
that carry curtains. The Latin duas ridellas 
will be found in Hist. Dunelm. Scriptores 
Tres, cliii., quoted on p. 186 of vol. i. of 
Rock’s ‘Church of Our Fathers,’ ed. Hart 
and Frere (Murray, 1905). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 

‘A CYPHER UPON THE SCHIS- 

MATICKS’ (clxxii. 318).—Is it pos- 
sible that a reference is made here to a cipher 
code sometimes known as the “ Short Count 
Cipher ’’? This was used in Tudor times. 
The 24-letter alphabet, where IJ and UV are 
interchangeable, was employed, and a numeri- 
cal value attached to each letter, thus: 
A=1;B=2;W =-9;K =1,L = 2; 
S = 9; T-=1; Z = 6. T might also be 10. 
Any series of secret letters might be given their 
total numerical value, which total would re- 
veal something to those who held the key. In 
the verses quoted there might be something 
concealed in lines 4 or 12, since pointers from 
these go to the ““O”’ or cypher. This is 
only a suggestion; and so far, I do not see 


whether or how it applies. One does not 
know what to look for. 


BerTRAM G. THEOBALD. 


QOPHIE DAWES, BARONNE DE 
0 FEUCHERES (11 S§. iii. 27, 71).—In 
January, 1911, my old friend the late 
Joun Lane enquired in ‘ N. and Q.’ for por- 
traits and other data concerning this 
notorious person. I am not able at the 
moment to see if any reply resulted. I, how- 
ever, may state that a portrait of her by 
Baron Gerard, 58ins. by 44ins., painted in 
1829-30, was Lot 176 in a sale at Robinson and 
Fisher’s, Willis’s Rooms, King Street, S.W.1, 
April 29, 1937. With the portrait went four 
volumes relating to the sitter. Mr. Lane 
states that Baron Gerard painted two por- 
traits of her. 
W. Roserts. 


ACOB ESSELENS, DUTCH ARTIST 


(clxxii. 297).—The best notice of this 
artist (1626-1687) with which I am familiar 









is in Wurzbach, ‘ Niederlandisches Kunstler. 
Lexikon,’ 1906, i., 496, with facsimiles of his 
signatures. Examples of his work are not at 
all common. 





W. Roserts, 


Jacob Esselins was a painter of distinction, 
of whom little is known. He was born in 
Amsterdam in 1626 and was buried there in 
1687. In 1668 he married, but his wife died 
in or before 1677. He had two sons, to each 
of whom he left about a thousand florins and 
some other property. In a will that he made, 
as well as in other documents which date 
from the closing period of his life, he is re. 
peatedly mentioned as a merchant, and he 
may have been a manufacturer of velvet. On 
the death-register he is described as ‘‘ painter 
and merchant.” It is not known under 
whom he studied when he was young; it has 
been said that he was a pupil of Rembrandt, 
but there is nothing in his work to show it, 
His pictures and drawings as a rule are views 
of towns, landscapes with fine trees, rivers 
inland with buildings, ships, boats and mag- 
nificent fountains. He was much indebted 
for ideas and inspiration to other painters; 
his coast-scenes recall Simon de Vliegers and 











his landscapes the idealistic style of Poelen- 
burg. He prefers a clear tone of colour and 
clever (geistreich) well-drawn figures. His 
sketches are of black and red chalk. 

In connection with his business he travelled 
much. In England he made sketches of Dover 
Harbour, London, the Thames and Windsor 
Castle. In the forty-seventh volume of Oud- 
Holland, there may be seen three landscapes, 
reminiscent of his journeys in Scotland, a 
view of bare hills, scanty foliage and three 
figures, a waterfall that recalls Ruysdael, 
and cattle with a rock in the background. It 
is also supposed that he went to Italy; one 
of his pictures represents Roman ruins with 
nymphs and satyrs. ‘A Rendezvous of a 
Hunting Party’ adorns one of the walls of 
the Glasgow Art Gallery. At Leipzig there 
is a view of Haarlem. Beyond a growth of 
underwood are the masts of passing ships and 
in the foreground a man and a woman on 
horseback and two beaters who are collecting 
the game. Two etchings of his are also 
known, 

He signs his works J. E., but only once 
in four representative instances does his J 
reach the English conception of that letter, 
and in one of his signatures, ‘‘ J. Esselens, 
it is of an almost fantastic complexity. 
Another of his signatures, ‘‘ J Esselins,” 3 
remarkable for the fact that only two of the 
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letters are joined. But of illegibility not a 


trace, 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


OSAMOND’S POND (clxxii. 319).—E. 
Ward refers to this, ‘ The London Spy,’ 
ch, vi., ‘‘ The termination of this delectable 
walk was a knot of elms, round some of which 
were commodious seats for the tired ambu- 
lators to refresh their weary pedestals. Here 
a parcel of old worn-out cavaliers were con- 
ning over the Civil Wars.’’ But it was as 
a lovers’ resort that the pond was most 
famous. The TJ'atler, Nos, 170 and 213, men- 
tions assignations made there, and at the end 
of ‘The Rape of the Lock ’ we read that the 
lover will ‘“‘ send up vows from Rosamonda’s 
lake.’’ Tom Brown, ‘ Amusements,’ vi., men- 
tions its less edifying association. The 
learned editor of ‘ Nollekens and His Times ’ 
says it may have had some association with 
Fair Rosamond, which is not saying much, 
that it lay near the present Wellington Bar- 
racks, and was filled up by order of George III 
when he occupied Buckingham House, in 1770. 
Lamb has a passing reference in ‘ The South 
Sea House.’ 
HIBERNICUS. 


In the Eleventh Series, i. 169, an explana- 
tion was desired of Pope’s lines in ‘ The Rape 
of the Lock,’ v. 135-6, 

This the bless’d lover shall for Venus take 

And send up vows from Rosamonda’s lake. 

Many replies appeared on pp. 229-30, where 
the following literary references for the pond 
were supplied, besides that in Congreve’s 
‘The Way of the World’ mentioned in the 
present query. Steele, ‘ The Lying Lover,’ 
Il, ii.; the Tatler, No. 170, where Philander 
desires Corinda to meet him at eight o’clock 
that evening at Rosamond’s Pond, protesting 
that if she fails him she will see next his dead 
body floating on the said Lake of 
Professor Skeat wrote : 

It was a place of assignation, whence 
probably its romantic name, and is referred to 
by Otway, Congreve, Farquhar, Colley Cibber, 
and lastly by Swift (Letter to Stella, 31 Jan., 
1710/11). 

“Bishop Warburton,’’ says another, ‘ in 
one of his letters to Hurd, writes of Rosa- 
mond’s Pond as ‘long consecrated to dis- 
astrous love and elegiac poetry.’’’ William 
Forsyth is quoted for his statement in ‘ Novels 
and Novelists of the Kighteenth Century,’ that 
Flora Mellasin, in Mrs. Haywood’s ‘ History 
of Miss Betsy Thoughtless,’ meets Trueworth 


Love. 


opposite Rosamond’s pond, 
Park.”’ 
‘had rather a bad reputation, both as the 
scene of assignations and a place for suicide.”’ 
He gives a quotation from Southern’s play, 
‘The Maid’s Last Prayer,’ acted in 1693. 


of ‘Old and New London.’ 
destroyed in 1770 not long after the acquisi- 
tion of Buckingham House by George III. 





by appointment ‘‘ at General Tatten’s bench, 








in St. James’s 
‘“‘ Rosamond’s pond,’’ adds Forsyth, 


In Croker’s note on the mention of Rosa- 


mond’s lake by Pope, we are told that ‘‘ when 
it was done away with the public, unwilling 
to lose the romantic name, transferred it to 
the dirty pond in the Green Park, which has, 
in its turn, been filled up.”’ 
Rosamond’s Pond may possibly, as suggested 
by Mr. W. L. Rurttron at 11 S. i. 277, be 
connected with the 
away, which was a dwelling of John de Ben- 
stede in 1308, and with the adjoining ‘‘ Rosa- 
munds’”’ in 1532. Further information will 
be found 
London ’ 


The name of 


‘* Rosemont ’’ not far 


in Augustus Hare’s ‘ Walks in 
and in Edward Walford’s ‘ West- 
minster and the Western Suburbs ’ in vol. iv. 
The pond was 


Epwarp BEeEnstLy. 
St. Albans. 


Timbs (‘ Curiosities of London’) says it is 
mentioned in a grant of Henry VIII and 
refers its name to the frequency of love- 
suicides there. Hogarth painted two views 
of it. The pond was filled up in 1770. 
George Colman the younger was born in a 
house belonging to the Crown at the south- 
west corner of the pond. 

Wheatley (‘ London Past and Present’) 
gives many references to it and says it lay 
obliquely across the west end of Bird Cage 
Walk. 

J. Arpacu. 


OPKINS: BOUTFLOWER (clxxii. 138, 
177, 193, 230, 268).—As a great-great- 
granddaughter of Sir John Hopkins, I have 
naturally been much interested in the para- 
graphs which have appeared recently in your 
pages respecting him. I believe that he is the 
only Monmouthshire man to have attained 
the position of Lord Mayor of London. He 
had two sons, William and Charles. The 
latter had no children, but William had three 
sons : 

(1) John William, ob. s.p. 1852. 

(2) Richard Lewis, ob. s.p, 1825. 

(3) David, Vicar of Bucknell, Salop, ob. 
1842. He had one child, which died when a 
little over six months old. 

Sir John Hopkins had three daughters : 

(1) Mary Anne, married Christopher 
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Taddy, of which marriage there are, I believe, 
descendants. 

(2) Amelia, married Thomas Hopkins, of 
Newland, Co. Glos., and ob. s.p. 1835. 

(3) Elizabeth, married Joseph Bradney, 
who died in 1817. She died in 1830. 

Nathaniel Boutflower (pronounced Boflower) 
was a great friend and, possibly, a relation 
of Sir John Hopkins. The family group, by 
Zoffany, was in the possession of my late 
father, Col. Sir Joseph Bradney, of Talycoed 
Court, Co. Monmouth, and |] have always 
understood that it was in the Royal Academy 
of 1766. 


Mapce BRapnNey. 


ATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE (clxxi. 447 and the refer- 
ences there given; clxxii, 105, 141). — In 
UIntermédiaire des Chercheurs et Curieux for 
30 April, M. P. von Gebhardt quotes the fol- 
lowing advertisement, which apropos of the 
modern use of Latin, may interest your 
readers. 
A propos de l’usage moderne de la langue 
latine, je trouve l’offre suivante. Peut-étre une 


. des lectrices de notre Intermédiare aura-t-elle 


le courage d’entrer en relation avec ce 
* ehercheur.” 

Homme de lettres, 4gé de 34 ans, cherche 
jeune fille, amie de la philologie classique, 
réellement érudite et de la plus’ haute 
moralité, de 23 & 27 ans, en vue de mariage 
futur: Echange d’opinions et de _ pensées 
anonymes et seulement en langue _ latine. 
S’adresser 4 l’expédition de la revue Ziiricher 
Zeitung. 

The date when this appeared is not given. 


H. F. 
“ DARCHESTER ” (clxxii. 317).—I feel 


very sure that ‘‘ Burnington’’ is an 
error for Burmington, which is 2 miles south 
from Shipston-on-Stour ; and that ‘‘ Barches- 
ter ’’ is an error for Barcheston, 1 mile south- 
east from Shipston-on-Stour. The mistakes 
may have been due to a badly written diary, 
printer’s error, or the manner in which the 
names of the villages were pronounced: but 
I doubt the last in this case. 


HERBERT SoOvUTHAM. 


HE THREE JONAS BARBERS (clxxii. 
318). — The following particulars about 
these Westmorland clockmakers, gleaned from 
C. Leo Reid’s list of ‘‘ North Country Clock- 
makers of the 17th, 18th and 19th Centuries,”’ 
published in 1925, may be new to Mr, Cann 
Hucues. 
In the notes on the Index, Mr. Reid states 





that Mrs. Rawnsley, of Grasmere, supplied 
him with some interesting particulars about 
the Barber family of clockmakers compiled by 
Mr. George Middleton of Ambleside. The 
Plague of London (1665), followed by the 
Great Fire (1666) created a great demand for 
clocks to replace those destroyed, and Jonas 
Barber, then young, went to London with the 
emigrating stream, and whilst there ventured 
to try his fortune as a masterman. He was 
honoured by being admitted into the City 
Guild, designated the Clockmakers’ Company, 
He was influenced by the industrial situation 
to return north, and settled in Westmorland 
where he found an ample outlet for his activi. 
ties as an horological craftsman. For a com. 
plete century—from 1682 till about 1785— 
Bryan (not Brime) House, Winster, became 
the headquarters of the Barbers, Jonas 
Barber the second died at Winster in 1720, 
and his business was continued by his sons, 
Mr, Middleton records that a clock still 
existed bearing the name of ‘‘I. Barber, 
Winster, 1750,”’ and a watch bearing the name 
‘“‘T, Barber Winster 1755.’’ Later, when de. 
pression in the business overtook the Winster 
establishment, the grandsons of Jonas Barber 
and, perhaps, one or two grandsons, closed 
down the Winster business and commenced 
elsewhere, removing to London and York. 

In the Appendix to his ‘‘ List,’’ Mr. Reid 
makes a few further remarks about the 
Barbers of Winster, saying that it is not 
known whether Jonas Barber was_ born in 
Westmorland, but in 1682 he was admitted 
a member of the Clockmakers’ Company, 
being then described as of Ratcliffe Cross. 

Reid’s ‘‘ List’? gives Barber and North as 
in business in Coney Street, York, in 1840, 
and Barber and Whitwell in the same place, 
but without date. These Barbers were evi- 










dently descendants of Jonas Barber of Bryan 
House, Winster. 
H. Askew. 


(SOLD WATER THROWING (clxxii. 226, 
266, 321).—Hipernicus queries cold 
water throwing by the Roman smiths usin 
wood fires. Is not the answer that they wu 
charcoal fires, just as our south country black- 
smiths did before the introduction of north 
country coal? This charcoal would be broken 
up to form the right consistency for the 
hearth, and no doubt the smith would damp 
it to make a wet slack. 
F, Witr1am Cock. 
“TAS LIED VON DER HOLZAUK- 
TION ” (clxxii, 284).—The grandparents 
of present-day German children knew this 
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song. It had a catchy polka-like tune and 
ran after this manner: 

Im Griinewald, im Griinewald ist Holzauktion 

Bei Meyer und Sohn 

Das weiss man schon 

Sylvan as Grunewald was then, it is now a 
fashionable suburb of Berlin, and maybe the 
song deals with the despoilers who were mak- 
ing things ready for the builders, 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


que PORTENSIAN SOCIETY (clxxii. 
263).—With diffidence, it may be sug- 
gested that the Society was called Porteusian 
and called so in honour of a man truly admir- 
able in his day: that good Evangelical, Beilby 
Porteus, Bishop of London, who favoured the 
wide diffusion of the Scriptures and was the 
last of the bewigged bishops of the Church 
of England. 
FRrepeRIc ConNETT WHITE. 


()MELETTE (clxxii. 190).—‘ The Cook’s 
and Confectioner’s Dictionary: Or, the 
Accomplish’d Housewife’s Companion .. . 
Revised and Recommended by John Nott, 
late Cook to his Grace the Duke of Bol- 
ton’ (London, fourth edition, 1733) contains 
four ‘‘ receipts ’’ which prove that to cultured 
Englishmen abroad during the decade before 
1741, omelettes could have been no novelty: 
“To make an Omelet of Eggs . . . an Omelet 
with Sugar . . . a farced Omelet . . . an 
Omelet the Turkish Way.’’ Such caution 
in statement is perhaps hardly necessary, 
since English words are not found for things 
outside the orbit of English experience, and 
we see Skeat quoting Howell’s Cotgrave 
(1660), where ‘‘ omelette’’ and the older 
form ‘‘ aumelette ” are translated ‘‘ omelet ”’ : 
a spelling, by the way, which was refined 
upon by Wells’s Mr. Polly. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


NERVYT PEDIGREE (clxix. 173).—There 

is a pedigree of Nerwyt family in ‘ Pedi- 

of Essex Families’ collected by William 

rry (according to Bridger’s ‘ Index to Pedi- 
grees’) on p. 68 of that work. 


DaPpHNE DRAKE. 


“WANDER ”’ (clxxii. 209).—The last mean- 

ing given to this in the Century Dic- 
tionary is a handle (Nares): ‘‘ One seeing 
4 jugge without a hander and willing to 
break a jest on it, said that the jugge had 
been in the pillary.”” Gratia Ludentes (1638) 


p. 156 J. F. M. 








The Library. 


Swift's Marriage to Stella. By Maxwell Gold. 
(Harvard University Press: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 10s. 6d. net). 


We shall assuredly never reach certainty on 

the question whether or not Swift was 
married to Stella. Dr. Gold, however, has 
definite contribution to make both in support 
of the evidence for and in demolition of the 
evidence against the marriage. The latter 
rests solely on the testimony of Lyon, for 
Dean Swift’s hasty words about ‘‘ a buzz and 
rumours ’’’ were by himself in later years 
explicitly denied. The destructive analysis 
of Lyon’s claim to be believed is acute, and 
as satisfactory as such an attempt can ever 
be. Notes in his handwriting in an inter- 
leaved copy of Hawksworth’s ‘ Life of Dr. 
Swift,’ are the material of the evidence. Are 
they his own? Or transcribed? In any case, 
the fact that they have been revised—the word- 
ing improved as well as mistakes corrected— 
suggests that they were copied from a draft, 
Lyon’s own or another’s. Nothing has sur- 
vived to show that Lyon was in any close 
touch with Swift before—at the instance, Dr. 
Gold thinks, of King—he was, if he was, 
appointed Swift’s guardian. The value of the 
notes is involved in a vicious circle: they are 
said to be authentic because Lyon wrote them 
out; and Lyon is a good authority because we 
have them in his handwriting. In substance, 
they are not particularly convincing, relyin 
on the witness of persons whom Dr, Gol 
justly takes to have been unlikely as confi- 
dants of Swift or Stella. 

The evidence in favour of a marriage is 
certainly both more in amount and better in 
quality, and to it Dr. Gold has here to add 
certain letters of Mrs. Whiteway’s copied into 
an interleaved copy of Orrery’s ‘ Remarks on 
the Life and Writings of Dr. Jonathan 
Swift ’ now in the Harvard College Library. 
This copy contains numerous notes in the 
author’s hand, and, also in his hand, the 
signed statement, dated Sept. 14, 1751: 
‘““ ‘Whatever appears in the interleaves of this 
book, not written in my hand, was entered 
from my papers and by my direction.’”’ The 
text of the letters is in the hand of an amanu- 
ensis, with introductory passages written by 
Orrery. Mrs. Whiteway’s letters corroborate 
the evidence derived from Sheridan, who 
attended Stella on her death-bed. Her own 
close connection with Swift, especially in his 
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last years, entitles what she says to be re- 
ceived with much respect. Dr. Gold examines 
it with the care and acumen conspicuous in 
all his handling of the material. 

He adds to this, and to his dealing with 
the question of Swift’s offer to acknowledge 
the marriage and Stella’s refusal, a chapter 
attempting explanation of Swift and Stella 
never having lived together, taken from 
various medical conjectures on the topic, and 
a most useful appendix which gives, from 
autographs of Swift in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library in New York, the text of some 
unprinted letters of Swift, and the correct 
text of passages which have been misprinted 
in Elrington Ball’s edition of Swift’s 
Correspondence. 


The Oxford Bookshelf: Countries of the 
Mind. By John Middleton Murry (6s. 
net) ; The Brontés and other Essays. By G. 
F, Bradby. (2s. 6d. net). 


RotH these books deserve the place claimed 
' for them on the bookshelf of the lover of 
letters. The volume ‘ Countries of the Mind ' 
contains both the first and the second series 
of these essays. Those of the first series 
belong to the nineteen-twenties—and most of 
them to the earlier years of the decade. Some 
change has taken place in their author’s views 
since they were written. Moreover, an inter- 
val of twelve or fifteen years has for a piece 
of published literary criticism something of 
the value of those nine years during which 
Horace advised the earnest writer to keep his 
work shut away; one gets by that time some 
insight into how long the thing will stand. On 
the whole, these opinions and theories stand 
well, the interpretations of individual writers 
perhaps better than the essays in the general 
theory of criticism. The second series, how- 
ever, is decidedly the better of the two; praise 
and criticism both show better discrimination, 
judgments carry more weight and more 
suggestion, and both in dealing with great 
genius—as with Bossuet—and with minor, 
but much to be prized writers—as with the 
Countess of Winchilsea—there is shown a 
sense for the correlation between personality, 
outward vocation in life and literary achieve- 
ment which is not so conspicuous in the earlier 
essays yet is surely indispensable for criti- 
cism that is to be of permanent value. 

Mr. Bradby on the Brontés both corrects 





various misapprehensions and absurd leg 
and sets in truer light things we may 
sure of. His essay on Parson Woodfordes 
easy to read, giving such clear, bright 9 
tures of characters and situations—must, th 
who know that country Parson’s diary 
realise, be the fruit of close and pretty ardu 
labour. He is severe on the Parson; ¢ 
could not well say unduly severe, yet perhi 
allowing too little for the ways of cightell 
century England. ‘Tennyson’s In Mg 
oriam ’ and ‘Gain and Loss’ are charm 
essays of a type which in no long time 
will be no one left to write, and ‘ Dr. Arno 
and ‘Shakespeare’s Fairies’ have, in th 
very different ways, the same happy melk 
ness, q 
Tose of our readers who are interested 
language will find much to amuse and to e¢ 
them too, in Higher Business Correspondeé 
by Reginald Skelton which we recentl 
ceived from the publishers (Pitman and Sd 
6s. net). The chapters on ‘ Certain Points 
Grammar ’ and ‘ Hints on Composition ” @ 
‘ Punctuation’ embody the usual sort 
advice on these topics with the addition 
pointedness and practicality belonging ” 
their main object. The general advice giv 
is not only sensible, but humane and 
humour lurking in it. The chapters on ¢ 
courtesy, persuasiveness and the like, 
contain entertaining illustration of mistaki 
illustrate also the growing deftness in~ 
use of language for ordinary purposes whi 
one may observe everywhere from the lead 
in The Times down to advertisements 1 
medicines, motor-cars and cigarettes. 
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